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places, who neither scrupled at their passage,|find John Perrot speaking there with the 

nor at their hats. At Paris one of them a Duke of Venice in his palace, and deliverin 

in the Bastile in prison, was served daily with|to him several papers, and so departing, wit 
the same provisions as was a noble man of/his friend, John Love, from thence to Rome, 
theirs, in the same prison, at the king’s charge, |being sent from Smyrna by the English am- 
and afterwards set at liberty. At Morlaix|bassador (as were divers others) who would 
another of them being in prison for reproving|not suffer them to pass to Constantinople 
their maskings, which are tolerated by law,|from thence, whitherto they were moved of 
and his life vehemently sought after by the|the Lord, for fear of the great Turk. At 
bailiff of that town for so doing; I shall find} Rome I shall find some of them, viz., Samuel 
the king upon the information thereof by the} Fisher and John Stubbs to have been there 
7 English ambassador, Lockart (by means of a}for certain days; others of them, viz. John 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. | merchant of that town, whom God stirred up Perrot and John Love to be imprisoned ; and 
—*—_2V___E_EEE | in the thing) I say, I shall find the king send-|one of them, viz. John Love, to be dead there, 
For “The Friend.” jing a letter under his hand and seal to set/and the other well-entreated, as a prisoner, of 

New England Judged. him presently at liberty, taking notice in the} whose welfare we have lately, by letters under 

(Continued from page 261.) said letter, that he was imprisoned for reprov-|his own hand, understood. All which pass 

“Shall I journey hence into Lower Germany, jing of maskings, tolerated by law ; and when |sentence upon you. 
the United Provinces, and into the cities|the king was informed that he was not set at} “Shall I take upon me a long journey, from 
thereof, and make an inquisition through liberty. I shall find him sending another letter] Rome to Constantinople, from the Pope to the 
some of the principal of them, as Amsterdam, |to the Duke of Millerai, to see it effected ; and|Turk, and through the difficulties of such an 
Schedam, Leiden, Rotterdam, Zutphen, Mid-|that upon it, he was free, he being (as it were)|undertaking? Shall I traverse the Morea, or 
dleburgh ? In Amsterdam I shall find a people| become but as the shadow of a man, through |that part of the Turk’s dominion which is 
gathered, meeting in peace, and free liberty of|the hardship of his sufferings. At Roche I|called Greece, from Patra (on the sea-shore 
ing up and down in those provinces, for|shall find the judge of the criminals working|towards Zaunt) to Vestreetshaw, and from 
the declaring of Truth. And at Middleburgh,|the liberty of another, after he had been ex-|thence to Corinth, Eneca and Athens (where 
in Zealand, [ shall find a Friend speaking in|amined by the bishop, and continued a pretty | Paul preached?) Shall I cross the Hellespont 
a steeple-house, after their minister had done, |space of time against the judge of the civils,|to Agrippa, in the island Negropoint, and so 
anda quiet reasoning there for the space of|and discharging him, though he both spoke}to Scio, and the other isles, to Smyrna in Asia, 
half an hour, in the presence of one of the|and wrote against the Popish religion. Atjand so back again to Venice? Shall I return 
heers or lords of that place, who was very|Leghorn, in Tuscany, John Perrot, and his|to Zaunt, and the Morea again, and travel 
moderate, and in English discoursed with that|companion John Love, being had to the in-|about six hundred miles from the Morea shore 
Friend for some space of time, without offence| quisition (otherwise called the Pope’s holy|to Adrianople, and from thence to the Turkish 
taken at his hat, or plain language ; and then |office) and examined there by three friars, I|army encamped near it, and through the army 
desired further discourse with him at the|shall there find, that upon John Perrot’s giv-|to the Grand Seignior himself, and tell ye of 
ninister’s house, whither they went together;|ing an account of his call and service, and of|one paseage, for all, to conclude ye for ever? 
there they had very moderate discourse in|the books that he had sent to the governour| “Mary Fisher, a servant of the Lord, a 
the presence of many persons of quality, who|(one of which was to the great Turk, which|maiden Friend, being moved of the Lord to 
ncither were offended at his being covered,|he had wrote in that place, and another to/go and deliver his word to the great Turk, 
nor with his plain language, but were very|the Jews) and of what they had further to| who with his army lay encamped near Adria- 
courteous to him; and when they had done,|say to them, that they let them at liberty, |nople, went thitherwards toSmyrna, but being 
sent two with him to accompany him to his|and discovered to them a plot that some Eng-|hindered in her passage that way by the Eng- 
lodgings. And in the same city of Middle-|lish had to murder them; and bade them be-|lish ambassador, who sent her back to Venice, 
burgh, another Friend being in _ (C.| ware of their countrymen: that the govern-|passed by land from the sea-coasts of the 
Brickhead of Bristol, in England, by name)|our of that city not only received willingly Soren to Adrianople, aforesaid, very peace- | 
an information being given thereof by some|several books and papers, which they sent|ably, without any abuse or injury offered in hy 
Friends to the States-General Ambassador,|him by an ancient merchant there (one Ori-|that long journey of about five or six hundred a 
Newport, the resident in England; I shall find| gine) who was very friendly, but expressed|miles. Being come to Adrianople, near unto 4 
that the said States-General’s ambassador|much tender regard of their safety, saying,|which was the great Turk, and his army, she \g 
wrote to the magistrates there, and the ma-|—that he would not have them come to any|acquainted some of the citizens with her in- i 
gistrates thereupon setting him at liberty ;/hurt in that land—and making no question|tent, and desired some of them to go with id 
thus condemning ye. at their ooo nor finding any dislike at|her; but when none of them durst to go, fear- i 
“Shall I take shipping from Flushing, and|their not being comformable to their customs |ing his displeasure, she passed alone, and com- F 
to Calais on the one hand, and return|when they were brought before them; and|/ing near the camp, procured a man to inform 
to Holland, and so to Geneva, and Swit-| that the English agent there was very friendly |at the great vizier’s tent (or chief general of 

terland on the other, and foot it through some|to them, and oft-times became himself inter-|the army) that there was an English woman (i 
of the chief cities in France, viz. Lyons, Paris,| preter in the disputes between them and the|had something to declare from the great.God, 
Valence, Orange, Rochel, Morlaix, and to Ty-| Jews, at whose synagogues they were, and|to the great Purk who soon sent her word ti 
role in the Alps, and so into Italy, to Leghorn|there reasoned with them; whom, to their|that she should speak with him the next 
in Tuscany, to Venice and to Rome? (Time|chamber, from the synagogue, some of the|morning. So she returned to the city that 
Would fail me to instance all) there I shall| Jews followed, where there were some of them|night; and the next morning came to the i 
meet with Friends passing and repassing|convinced, and some confounded. At Venice|camp, and so to the great Turk, who being % 
tafely, continuing in divers cities sometimes, |I shall also find several of them discoursing|with his great men ee him, as he uses to 
sad passing through them, even in Italy (the|and reasoning on the exchange, and having|be when he receives ambassadors, sent for her 
most complemental of any) and returning into much intercourse and freedom in that city|in; and she coming before him, he asked her, 
land, though they were examined before|(where none were imprisoned) and this with|‘whether it was so as he had heard (&c.), that 
in authority in those complemental' men of all sorts, Jews and Papists; and I shall!she had something to say to him from the 
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Lord?’ She answered him, ‘yea’—then he|be still. One of the effects of this state of un- 
bade her speak on (having three interpreters] settlement is the great increase of public 
by him) and when she stood silent a little,| amusements and pastimes, which has latterly 
waiting on the Lord when to speak, he sup-| become so obvious; for as “the eye is never 
posing that she might be fearful to utter her| satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing,” 
mind before them all, asked her, ‘ whether she|so when the mind is let out to seek gratifica- 
desired that any might go forth before she| tion in these vanities, the desire for them in- 
spake?’ She answered, ‘ Nay:’ Then he bade} creases with the indulgence; and it is constant- 
her ‘speak the word of the Lord to them, and] ly requiring new objects to please the senses, 
not to fear; for they had good hearts, and|and to fill the aching void which they leave 
could hear it’—and strictly charged her to|behind them. Often, after having run the 
speak the word she had to say from the Lord,} giddy round, in the vain pursuit of pleasure, 
neither more or less, for they were willing to| there is a secret sense of bitter disappoint- 
hear it, be it what it would. Which she speak-| ment, and a consciousness that these empty 
ing, what the Lord had put into her mouth|trifles cannot satisfy the longings of an im- 
to say, they all gave diligent heed, with much| mortal mind, designed for nobler and purer 
soberness and gravity, till she had done; and|enjoyments. We apprehend that many of 
then he asking her, ‘whether she had any} the lectures and sould, with other kindred 
more to say?’ She asked him, ‘ whether he] exhibitions, are of latter time so mixed up 
understood what she had said?’ He replied,| with improper associations, that parents and 
‘Yes, every word;’ and further said,—‘ that] others have need to be on their guard, lest in 
it was truth’—and desired her to stay in that| going themselves, or allowing their children 
country, saying: ‘That they could not but/to attend, they should be promoting a dissi- 
respect such a one as should take so much] pation of mind, and an exposure to hurtful 
pains to come to them, so far as from England,| influences, the consequences of which may be 
with a message from the Lord,’ and proffered] lastingly and injuriously felt. To say nothing 
her a guard to bring her unto Constantinople,| of the more objectionable kinds of diversions, 
whither she intended; which she accepting] it is often the case that pastimes, and shows, 
not os in the Arm of the Lord, which] which seem at first view to be of a more in- 
had brought her thither, to bring her back,|nocent character, when they are strictly in- 
who had prospered her work) he told her, it/quired into, are found to be attended with 
was dangerous travelling, especially for such} accompaniments which are not such as a 
a one as she, and wondered that she had|christian ought to countenance; and we be- 
passed so safe so far as she had; saying, ‘It/lieve there is at the present time particularly, 
was in respect to her, and kindness, that he] great need for all to be studiously watchful 
proffered it, and that he would not for any| how they give way to the solicitation to attend 
thing she should come to the least hurt in his| on such occasions, lest they baulk our religious 
dominions ’ (a worthy expression of so great} profession, encourage wrong things, and there- 
a prince.) They were also desirous of more|by wound and weaken their own minds.— 
words than she had freedom to speak; and] Advices. 
asked her, what she thought of their prophet, ear 
Mahomet? She replied, That she knew him| Interesting Experiments with the Telegraph. 
not ; but the Christ, the true prophet,the Son| Forsome time past, the United States Coast 
of God, who was the Light of the world, and} Survey officers, have been engaged in making 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the| astronomical observations between Cambridge 
world, Him she knew ; and further, concern-| University and the cities of the West, using 
ing Mahomet, she said, That they might judge] the telegraph to aid them in their labors. In 
of him to be true or false, according as the| order to arrive at the mean time between the 
words and prophecies he spake, were either| Atlantic and the Pacific, the one represented 
true or false; saying, If the word that the|by Boston and the other by San Tomatoes, 
re speaketh come to pass, then shall ye|the wires of the Western Halen Telegraph 
now that the Lord hath sent that prophet;|have been nightly brought into use for nearly 


but if it come not to pass, then shall yeknow|a month past. The wires were connected 


that the Lord never sent him—to which they| with a chronometer at Cambridge in such a 
confessed, and said, it was truth. And so she| manner that the main circuit is broken and 
departed through that great army, to Con-|instantly closed again at every beat or tick of 
stantinople, without a guard, whitherto she|the time-piece, and the result is that each 
came without the least hurt or scoff, to the| second of time, as marked by the chronometer 
commendation and praise of the discipline of}at Cambridge, goes forth from the university 
that army, the glory of the great Turk, and|on the Atlantic coast, and, with almost the 
his great renown, and your everlasting shame| speed of light itself, hurries on over the magic 
and contempt. wire, passing through intermediate cities, 
(To be continued.) towns, and villages, across rivers, Over moun- 
ee tains and along the open country, until it 
., . _ Belected for“ The Friend.” {finally reaches the recording instrument on 
Among the striking characteristics of the|the Pacific coast, in all its original fullness of 
present day, are the instability and love of|pulsation. Think of it once! The ticks of a 
excitement which pervade the minds of the|clock in Boston are heard and recorded in 
people. Many, even among the professors of|San Francisco almost in the same instant that 
religion, seem to be “lovers of pleasure more|they reached the ear of the observer in the 
than lovers of God,” looking abroad forsources| first named place! 
of gratification, and eagerly pursuing antici-| So perfect were the connections and the 
pated pleasures, instead of endeavoring to workings of the wires that, had any one gone 
secure from the present hour as it passes,| into the office of the Western Union Telegragh 
those tranquil enjoyments which are the fruit/in that city, at any time during the time when 
of well-doing; and to cultivate that retirement|the experiments were going on, he could 
and mental introversion, in which we may|have heard the ticking of the chronometer at 
profitably commune with our own heart and Cambridge, as the signals were rapidly trans- 


mitted to the Pacific seaboard. For five 
minutes the tick! tick! tick! goes on, and thep 
all is quiet. Presently San Francisco telg 
graphs Boston “All right; your second 
nals came good, and have been recorded fop 
five minutes. Go ahead five minutes more” 
Again, tick! tick! tick! for five minutes, ang 
then San Francisco says again: “All rj 
are you ready to take my signals?” And the 
answer from Boston is: “ Yes, go ahead” 
“Tick! tick! tick!” says San Francisco for 
the allotted five minutes, and Boston says, in 
his turn: “All right!” 

The signals are perfect, yet the question is 
not solved. The loss of time in the transmis 
sion of the signals between one point and an. 
other is to be computed, and the experiment. 
ers have the problem of how to measure that 
time, for solution. This is, however, onlya 
small part of the labor. Another wire ig 
switched on at Boston, a repeater is added, 
and’ the question is solved. In a trifle less 
than sixty seconds, one minute, the signals 
go to San Francisco and return to 
having travelled about six thousand miles. 

The experiments are now closed, but they 
have been entirely successful. Tho route is 
from Boston through Albany, Buffalo, Cleve. 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Omaha, Cheyenne, 
Salt Lake City, Virginia City, in Nevada, to 
San Francisco and return. 

To this triumph of art the Boston Traveler 
adds the following official 7s from the 
records at erveal College: “It was proposed 
to begin with a comparatively short loop, ex- 
tending from Cambridge to Buffalo and back, 
and then to extend the loops successively to 
Chicago, Omaha, Salt Lake, Virginia Ci ; 
and finally to San Francisco. The plan was 
put into execution on the nights of February 
28, and March 7, and in both instances the 
results were extremely successful. It was 
quite fascinating to stand before two instra- 
ments, a few inches apart, and to see and hear 
a signal made upon one repeated on the other 
in a fraction of a second, after having tra- 
versed a distance of over seven thousand 
miles. 

“Below is given a table which shows the 
time, the hundredths of seconds, occupied by 
a signal passing from Cambridge to each of 
the stations and back. The numbers of re 
peaters in the circuits are also given: 

“TIME OF TRANSMISSION FROM CAMBRIDGE. 

Seconds. 
To Buffalo and return, 0-10 
To Chicago and return, 0-20 
To Omaha and return, 0:33 
To Salt Lake and return, 0:54 
To Virginia City and return, 0-70 il 
To San Francisco and return, 0-74 13 


“The actual time of transmission, from 
Cambridge to San Francisco and back, does 
not probably exceed three-tenths of a second; 
the ‘armature times’ of the thirteen repeaters 
in all probability amounting to four or five- 
tenths of a second.”—Sci. American. 


Preaching. — What preaching can more. 
effectually set forth the excellency of saving 
grace, or exalt its virtue, than a humble, pa- 
tient, selfdenying life? Such preachers of 
righteousness, evince to carnal professors, that 
there is a God who still ruleth in the hearts 
of the children of men, and if yielded t, 
effects the great and glorious work of sancti- 
fication.— Memoirs of Thomas Scattergood. 
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a change of dispensation before the right|younger members of that Quarter, and ex- 
time, but only for a little grain of faith to| pressed a lively prospect of a number ae 
support me, until this ocean of darkness and|them having tasted the good word of life, an 


For “ The Friend.” 
telections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
gal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 

(Continued from page 263.) 


No date. “ Why is it, that in these days of 
poasted religious attainment, we so shrink 
from a full exhibition of what we profess. Is 
it not because the time has come, wherein 
sound doctrine cannot be endured; and we 
are rather indulging the disposition to bend 
at the shrine of human prudence, than at the 
aitarof Truth. I do fear this is too much the 
ease with too many in our Society. There is 
a delicacy and refinement nurtured even in 
our religious feelings, that must, according to 
the prevalent charity, be duly considered. If 
truth is spoken, it must be in language suited 
to the nice taste of the individual to whom it 
is offered, and often thereby losing its very 
vitality. I should rejoice could the exhorta- 
tion be fully carried out in this our day, 
‘speak ye every man truth to his neighbor ;’ 
and that the disposition could be more en- 
couraged and prevail amongst us, that the 
trath can be spoken in love. But instead of 
this, how manifest is the disposition to be 
eritical in the use of words ; to bring the mere 
form of expression to the test of self-erected 
orthodoxy, and unless it is found carefully 
adjusted and adapted to that standard, to re- 
ject or question the soundest truths, lest mis- 
construction or misapprehension should enter 
and affect the minds of the earthly and sen- 
mal, yet high professor of the gospel. I do 
not wish to say too much; but 1 sometimes 
feel indignant at the low level to which we 
are directed by some, whose duty it should be 
to lead into clean paths. Well may those 
who see the signs of the times, sigh heavily 
over the irresolution and careless weakness of 
too many whose vision has become blinded ; 
who cannot see for themselves ; and who cen- 
sure as forward and presuming, the earnest 
conduct of those who cannot but be seeking 
tomaintain our testimonies on their original 
ground. Well, I venture to believe this leth- 
argy will be overborne, and that in coming 
time, our standard will again be reared, and 
many rally to it strong in their Master's 
name. 

“There are some sentiments in the ‘Jew 
outward,’* that particularly arrested my at- 
tention ; as I thought them singularly adapted 
torebut the argumentative, reasoning spirit 
of the day. §S. Grubb speaks of ‘coveting a 
ministry where words are lost in power.’ And 
itseems more and more the drift of my feel- 
ings, that in writing and speaking, as well as 
in preaching, we should know as the Apostle 
expresses it, ‘not the speech,’ but the life and 
virtue attending it. This of course includes 
the conduct mentioned, having the conversa- 
tion honest, &e. 

* * * “The roll of mourning seems the 
unchanged portion of my cup; while at the 
same time I must admit, that although there 
appears little change in the dispensation re- 
spectitg me, I am at times sensible of the in- 
troduction of new feelings; and even now 
seem often drawn to consider, that not only 

lence is required of me by my Divine 

ter, but childlike and willing obedience ; 
that this halting, lingering disposition I have 
% long indulged, will not be accepted, but, 
what I thought not very long ago utterly un- 
attainable, the constant, submissive breathin 


‘Here am I, send me.’ I trast I do not ask 
_— 


* Isaac Penington’s Works. 


death is fully traversed. I see for myself no 
prospect of release; and am at times, man 
times, almost ready to give up all for lost. y 
think for years, when anything like a point- 
ing iorenta activity has arrested my mind, I 
have trembled under the conviction that plain 
dealing would and must characterize my 
movements. I find my spirit very closely 
joined to those (dare I say so) who seemed 
afraid but to speak the word ‘faithfully.’ And 
in reading the straightforward, and decided, 
and fearless course of the early promoters of 
truth in our Society, conviction has followed 
that such should be the course of His servants. 
I find myself constantly ready to adopt the 
language concerning Israel formerly : ‘ Who 
is there of all,” &. Deut. v. 26. And to heed 
the subsequent verse : ‘Go thou near, &c., but 
let me be excused, because so awful does it 
seem, I am ready to believe I cannot fulfil 
such a commission and live.” 

“1840. * * * Would I could tell thee of 
better times among the poor little company 
hereaway. Death still reigns amongst us, 
and I fear that unless there is more of an in- 
dividual engagement to know what truth is, 
and in what it consists, our sittings must still 
be in weakness, and short of the Power that 
alone can purify. I know there is indeed 
cause of lamentation on account of myself, 
and that if my own feelings were more sub- 
jected, life would be more in dominion in my 
own particular; but I have nevertheless lat- 
terly often thought, that there seemed not 
only a sitting ‘where the people sit,’ but in 
remaining oe them in astonishment many 
days. Oh! this dullness, this lethargy ; when 
will it be in a little degree broken? When 
will a little crumb be handed the fainting and 
almost despairing suppliants, whose life can- 
not be in the things of this world, how pleasant 
and plausible soever ; and who feel that mourn- 
ing awaits them, the whole time their spiritual 
Bridegroom is taken away? Well, there may 
be safety in it; and if only found furtherin 
the work of the Lord, I sometimes think 
could be satisfied to go thus ‘softly all my 
days in the bitterness of my soul; but my 
nature is impatient, and I much more often 
have to realize the very great need of patience 
and resignation. Withal I almost tremble 
under the apprehension, that in a coming day, 
things at present ‘revealed in the ear,’ may 
have to be ‘proclaimed as upon the house- 
tops.’ Thus, not satisfied with present trou- 
bles, thou sees I am anticipating and adding 
to the present, what may not be ; and if to be, 
belonging to the future.” 

“1840, * * * He worketh as it pleaseth 
Him, and it befitteth not the creatures of his 
hand tu say unto Him ‘What doest thou?’ 
He alone can bring life out of death ; raise the 
prisoner from the very lowest estate, to sit 
among princes; and if through patience and 
feeble submission, these things are at length 
attained to, it matters little whether the poor 
subject of Divine mercy ‘ go softly’ all its days, 
in bitterness of life and spirit. 

“Thou expressed a willingness to know 
how we had fared during our late visit. As 
to myself I feel satisfied in relation to it, with- 
out any lively feelings during it, or since, to 
note from. We attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing (Haddonfield) on our way home. Eliza- 
beth Evans was largely exercised towards the 


by submission to its dictates, becoming pre- 
pared to stand for the cause and the testi- 
mony, notwithstanding the discouragements 
they might often feel, from witnessing the sad 
prostitution of our principles, by those who 
should stand as leaders and way-marks. She 
was very plain and pointed against the defec- 
tion in those advanced in lite; more by im- 
plication though, than direct communication 
to them. Her discourse seemed to me season- 
able and appropriate, but it cannot often be 
said now as formerly, ‘ The seed reigned, and 
truth was triumphant.’ Insensibility has too 
much taken the place of living feeling; and I 
am often afraid that those who should stand 
as leaders—as the Aaron’s and Hur’s amongst 
us, are rather as dead weights, obstructing 
the living flow from the living spring. 

“S. L., we hear, is almost restored. Dr. 

says, if he were to hear him preach, 
he should think his recovery complete. He 
says he has had a ‘precious visitation ;’ and 
has not felt as he does now for twelve years. 
How striking the force matter exerts over 
mind! 

“The concern of the Yearly Meeting, as 
expressed in the extracts relative to the re- 
missness of some of our members in the at- 
tendance of our religious meetings, has result- 
ed in some Monthly Meetings, in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to visit such, and labor 
with them on account of this failure in duty. 
I value my own opinion but little, but it has 
often seemed to me, of latter times particu- 
larly, that in the present state of things, such 
appointments should be entered into very 
cautiously, and with a clear evidence there is 
life enough to bear us out in it; and witha 
real feeling of what Truth calls for on such an 
occasion. There may be a clear view that 
much is needed, and a hearty desire to do 
what we can for the furtherance of the blessed 
cause; but we may remember these words 
from the lip of truth itself: ‘My time is not 
yet come.’ There seems to be much instruc- 
tion in the conduct of Nehemiah, when the 
concern was so heavily upon him to rebuild 
Jerusalem. He silently surveyed its desola- 
tions, and sought to know what was wanting, 
before he ventured to build. Great indeed is 
the need to seek to be thoroughly clad with 
the Lord’s armor, at a time when it cannot 
be denied, ‘The strength of the bearers of 
burdens is decayed, and there is much rub- 


bish.’” 
(To be continued.) 


William Penn, during a season of intense 
cold, soon after his arrival in America, when 
the fields are described to have been as cakes 
of ice, slept one night at Merion, where a boy 
about twelve years old, son of the person at 
whose house he lodged, being a lad of curios- 
ity, and not often seeing such a guest as Wil- 
liam Penn, privately crept to the chamber 
door, up a flight of steps on the outside of the 
building, which was only a log house. On 
peeping through the latchet hole, he was 
struck with awe, on beholding this great man 
upon his knees by the bed-side, and in hearing 
what he said, for he could distinctly hear him 
in prayer, and in thanksgiving, that he was 
there provided for in the wilderness. This 
circumstance made an impression on the lad’s 
mind, which was not effaced in old age. 
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Two careless, happy children, 
Up when the east was red, 
And never tired and never still, 
Till the sun has gone to bed; 
Helping the wind in winter 
To toss the snows about ; 
Gathering the early flowers, 
When spring-time called them out ; 
Playing among the windrows 
Where the mowers mowed the hay ; 
Finding the place where the skylark 
Had hidden her nest away; 
Treading the cool damp farrows 
Behind the shining plow; 
Up in the barn with the swallows, 
And sliding over the mow ; 
Pleased with the same old stories, 
Heard a thousand times ; 
Believing all the wonders 
Written in tales or rhymes ; 
Qounting the hours in summer 
When even a day seemed long ; 
Counting the hours in winter 
Till the time of leaves and song. 
Thinking it took forever 
For little children to grow, 
And that seventy years of a life-time 
Never could come and go. 
Oh I knew they were happier children 
Than the world may again see, 
For one was my little playmate 
And one, ab! one was me! 


A sad-faced man and woman, 
Leagtes and leagues apart, 
Doing their work as best they may 
With weary hand and heart; 
Shrinking from winter’s tempests, 
And summer’s burning heats; 
Thinking that skies were brighter 
And flowers were once more sweet; 
Wondering why the skylark 
So early tries his wings ; 
And if green fields are hidden 
Beyond the gate where he sings; 
Feeling that time is slipping 
Faster and faster away; 
That a day is but as a moment, 
And the years of life as a day; 
Seeing the heights and places 
Others have reached and won; 
Sigbing o’er things accomplished, 
And things that are left undone ; 
And yet still trusting, somehow, 
In His own good time to become 
Again as little children, 
In their Heavenly Father’s home. 
One crowding memories backward, 
In the busy, restless mart, 
One pondering on them ever, 
And keeping them in her heart ; 
Going on by their separate pathways 
To the same eternity— 
And one of these is my playmate, 
And one, alas! is me! 
> ——————_ 


ABIDE WITH ME. 


Abide with me ; fast falls the eventide, 

The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide ; 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 


Selected. 


Swift to ita close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou who changest not, abide with me. 


I need thy presence every passing hour; 

What but thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who like thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me. 


When earth recedes before my closing eyes, 

Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies ; 
Heaven's morning breaks, and fears and sorrows flee; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me. 


a 


I fear there is too much of a disposition in 
many Friends of the present day, to have 
liberty, and to trample under foot the testi- 
monies and judgment of our worthy predeces- 
sors.— Thomas Scattergood. 


THE FRIEND. 


A Visit to the Sewers of Paris. 

A woman who signs herself “E. D. W.,” is 
writing her “ Experience in Europe,” for the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. In a late let- 
ter she describes, as follows, a visit to the 
Sewers of Paris: 

“Yesterday, the 5th of November, was the 
day appointed by the chief of the sewerage 
department for our party to enter the subter- 
ranean vaults of Paris, so interesting to the 
readers of Les Miserables. The ticket of no- 
tification informed us that we must be at the 
Place de la Madeleine on the side of the Bou- 
levard Malesherbes, at one and a quarter 
o'clock precisely. Arriving, we found about 
twenty-four persons assembled around a tem- 
porary railing of iron that enclosed the open- 
ing to the sewers, two flat iron doors that lay 


with grained glass globes, formed a ; 
and beautiful finish to this fairy-like convey. 
ance. ' 
“The sewer was narrower here, and the 
wheels of the cars ran on brass rails, laid og 
the edges of the footpaths. Each car hada, 
iron handle back and front, with a brass crogs 
piece like those of our hose carriages at home, 
When the cars started, four men pulling ang 
pushing each car down the —_ of the Riy, 
oli sewer, the long vista of the illuminated 
vault, the regular clack of the sabots on: the 
stone walk, water splashing into the side em 
trances either on stone steps to break the 
force, or inverted arches to prevent splashi 
of the main canal, the speed of our humanlo 
comotives, the expression of delight and won 
der on the faces of our party, strongly thrown 


flat on the pavement, just like our covers over|out by the four foot-lights on each car+all 
the gas and water pipes in the streets of|was so strange, and half pleasing, half fri 


Philadelphia. 
“The doors opened, a narrow spiral stair- 
way was disclosed, and a ray of light from a 


ful, that like the rest, I waited to see w 
the end wouldbe. After trotting a mile ands 
half, we suddenly landed at a large iron 


lamp far down the dismal entrance, rather|and sointense was the light there, that I went 
increased the gloom, than attractionsthe place|back to my first theory, and concluded we 
might have. However, when the chief, dress-| were at the gate of Dante’s Inferno. But it 
ed in government uniform, with the title of}was no such place; we had arrived at the 
his office in gilt letters placed conspicuously|Place du Chatelet, and the light was the 


on his hat, gave the signal, we started, single 
file, and in a moment were nearly blinded by 
a glare of kerosene lamps in the hands of men 
who were to conduct us through the sewers. 
At the foot of about twenty-five steps, two 
large boats were in waiting for us, and when 


oon sun at noon-day, on the white em 
ankment of the Seine, and opposite the two 
tall towers of the Palais de F ustice, inviti 
us to come and see that we were in a w 

of reality, that there the beautiful Maria A» 
toinette suffered the torture of imprisonment, 


my sight became manageable, that was at first 
dazzled by the swinging lights reflected on 


the water, the boat rocking as each one step-| Advice to Parents —I have taken notice that 
ped on the side, I tried to realize that I was|divers parents, who, as to their outward ap- 
not entering a death barge on the Styx, or a pearance, seemed to have learned, in de 

hearse gondola on the Via Mora, or funeral|the lesson of humility and self-denial, how 
canal of Venice, by night, Who would imag-|ever, as far as could be discovered by their 
ine a sewer, through which the dish-water of| dress and address, yet seem to have no aver 
Paris was carried, could be converted into ajgion to their children making a different ap 
canal twelve feet broad, a footpath on either pearance; nay some will even introduce them 


and from there was released by death alone.” 


———__~+2e__-- 


side of solid stone, where two persons could 
pass each other ; a vaulted roof, along which 
water and gas pipes, two feet in diameter, 
were conducted, and telegraph wires by doz- 
ens were held. 

“ From the centre of the arch large lamps 
were suspended every ten or twelve feet. 
Our party having seated themselves in two 
boats, there were twenty men in blue bonnets 
and wooden sabots ready to seize the ropes 
when the command ‘avancez’ was given. 
Presently a faint sound of a horn was heard, 
that grew louder as it was caught up and 
echoed from every angle of the sewers. Our 
chief gave a shrill whistle, and the men start- 
ed on a trot. On the sides of the walls small 
white porcelain plates were inserted, bearing 
in black letters the dates and heights of ris- 
ings of the waters at different periods, some 
of them considerably above our heads, and 
suggestive of the horrors escaped by Jean 
Valjean, at the Place de la Bastile, at the time 
of the French Revolution. The names of the 
streets under which we passed, and the cor- 
ner of the cross streets were marked, so we 
could tell exactly our direction. Running 
down the main sewer of the Rue Royale to 
the Place de la Concorde, we found—what do 
you suppose ?—a train of cars waiting for us! 
Six of the prettiest little cars I ever saw. 
They consisted of six platforms about eight 
feet square, with brass railings, seats cushion- 
ed with red leather, no top to the cars; and 
and on each corner of the cars a brass lamp, 


into it themselves, whilst very young; by 
which it is plain they have a pride in it them 
selves, in seeing them so, and cannot h 
(notwithstanding their outward show) d@ 
covering great unsoundness, and that they 
themselves are not what they would pass for, 
I sincerely wish that parents, who are apt t0 
indulge wrong liberties in their children, by 
suffering them to deviate from that pure sim 
plicity and self-denial, Truth led our ances 
tors, and still leads those who follow it into, 
would consider in the first place the injury 
their children sustain thereby, by being placed 
in a difficult and dangerous situation with re 
spect to temptations which may be presented 
to them by the children of the land, or of the 
world; for doubtless the more like them 
appear, the more free and intimate will sw 
make themselves with them, that they may 
be drawn out into undue liberties ; whereas 
did they make an appearance quite consistent 
with their self-denying profession, that sort 
would be more backward to attempt an access 
to them.—John Griffith's Journal. 


The Culture of Trees—The recent report 
of the U. 8. Agricultural Department contains 
a valuable essay, contributed by J. M. 
munds, late Commissioner of the Land Offies 
Great evils will result to the country, it # 
predicted, unless the axe of the woodman 
restrained. It is asserted that, except in the 
mountain regions, nearly the entire st 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi has béen 
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iled of its primeval forest growth, and 
that nowhere have flat arable lands been al- 
jowed to reproduce the forest growth. Three- 
of the original store of timber; it is 

jeved, have already been consumed. The 
untimbered surface of the plains between the 
issippi and the Pacific amounts to four- 
jeen hundred thousand square miles, and it is 
awerted that, by a little artificial effort, for- 
ets may be gradually extended over this 
area. Experiments thus far made have 

ved successful. 
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and desires ; so watching in a holy dependence this life; for when I came into the silent as- 
upon the Lord, and meeting together not only | semblies of God’s people, I felt a secret power 
outwardly in one place, but thus inwardly injamong them, which touched my heart, and 
one Spirit, and in one name of Jesus, which/as I gave way unto it, I found the evil weak- 
is his power and virtue, they come thereby to|ening in me, and the good raised up, and so I 
enjoy and feel the arisings of life, which, as|became thus knit and united unto them, hun- 
it prevails in each particular, becomes as a|gering more and more after the increase of 
flood of refreshment, and overspreads the|this power and life, whereby I might feel my- 
whole meeting: for man, and man’s part and|self perfectly redeemed. And indeed this is 
wisdom being denied and chained down in/the surest way to become a christian, to whom 
every individual, and God exalted, and his|afterwards the knowledge and understandin 


Trees to the number of|grace in dominion in the heart, thus hisname|of principles will not be wanting, but wi 


nillions have been produced from the seed of|comes to be one in all, and his glory breaks|grow up so much as is needful, as the nataral 
slmost every forest species by unaided efforts | forth and covers all; and there is such a holy|fruit of this good root, and such knowledge 
of a single association in Nebraska. awe and reverence upon every soul, that if} will not be barren nor unfruitfal. After this 

the natural part should arise in any, or the}manner we desire therefore all that come 


From “ Barclay’s Apvlogy.” 

Trne Spiritual Worship and Fellowship. 
We judge it to be the duty of all to be dili- 
t in the assembling of themselves together; 
and when assembled, the great work of one 
and all ought to be to wait upon God; and 
returning out of their own thoughts and im- 
inations, to feel the Lord’s presence, and 
know a gathering into his name indeed, where 
be is in the midst, according to his promise. 
And asevery one is thus gathered, and so met 
ther inwardly in their spirits, as well as 
outwardly in their persons, there the secret 


wer and virtue of life is known to refresh 
the soul, and the pure motions and breathings 
of God’s spirit are felt to arise; from which, 
as words of declaration, prayers or praises 
arise, the acceptable worship is known, which 
edifies the church, and is well pleasing to God. 
* Ba * * * * 


As there can be nothing more opposite to 
the natural will and wisdom of man than this 
silent waiting upon God, so neither can it be 
obtained, nor rightly comprehended by man, 
but as he layeth down his own wisdom and 
will, 30 as to be content to be thoroughly sub- 
ject to God. And therefore it was not preach- 
ed, nor can be so practised, but by such as find 
no outward ceremony, no observations, no 
words, yea, not the best and purest words, 
even the words of scripture, able to satisfy 
their weary and afflicted souls : because where 
all these may be, the life, power and virtue, 
which make such things effectual, may be 
wanting. Such, I say, were necessitated to 
cease from all externals, and to be silent be- 
fore the Lord ; and being directed to that in- 
ward principle of light and life in themselves, 
a the most excellent teacher, which “can 
never be removed into a corner,” came there- 
by to be taught to wait upon God in the 
measure of life and ce received from him, 
and to cease from their own forward words 
and actings, in the natural willing and com- 


wise part, or what is not one with the life, it 
would presently be chained down, and judged 
out. And when any are, through the break- 
ing forth of this power, constrained to utter 
a sentence of exhortation or praise, or to 
breathe to the Lord in prayer, then all are 
sensible of it, for the same life in them an- 
swers to it, “as in water face answereth to 
face.” This is that divine and spiritual wor- 
ship, which the world neither knoweth nor 
understandeth, which the vulture’s eye seeth 
not into. . a * * 
Now as many thus gathered together grow 
up in the strength, power, and virtue of truth, 
and as truth comes thus to have victory and do- 
minion in their souls, then they receive an ut- 
terance and speak steadily to the edification 
of their brethren, and the pure life hath'a free 
passage through them, and whatis thus spoken 
edifieth the body indeed. Such is the evident 
certainty of that divine strength that is com- 
municated by thus meeting together, and wait- 
ing in silence upon God, that sometimes when 
one hath come in that hath been unwatchful 
and wandering in his mind, or suddenly out 
of the hurry of outward business, and so not 
inwardly gathered with the rest, s0 soon as 
he retires himself inwardly, this power being 
in a good measure raised in the whole meet- 
ing, will suddenly lay hold upon his spirit, 
and wonderfully help to raise up the good in 
him, and beget him into the sense of the same 
power, to the melting and warming of his 
heart; even as the warmth would take hold 
upon a man that is cold coming in to a stove, 
or as a flame will lay hold upon some little 
combustible matter being near unto it. Yea, 
if it fall out that several met together be 
straying in their minds, though outwardly 
silent, and so wandering from the measure of 
grace in themselves, which through the work- 
ing of the enemy, and negligence of some, 
may fall out, if either one come in, or may be 
in, who is watchful, as that one keeps his 


spe wonge and feel after this inward seed of|place, he will feel a secret travail for the rest 


that as it moveth, they may move with 


in @ sympathy with the seed which is op- 


it,and be actuated by its power, and influ-|presed in the other, and kept from arising by 
enced, whether to pray, preach or sing. And|their thoughts and wanderings; and as such 
% from this principle of man’s being silent, |a faithful one waits in the light, and keeps in 
and not acting in the things of God of himself, |this divine work, God oftentimes answers the 
ttil thus actuated by God’s light and grace/|secret travail and breathkings of his own seed 
m the heart, did naturally spring that man-|through such a one, so that the rest will find 
ner of sitting silently together, and waiting|themselves secretly smitten without words; 
together upon the Lerd. For many thus/and such a one is felt by the rest to minister 
Principled, meeting together in the pure fear|life unto them without words. 
of the Lord, did not apply themselves pre-| For not a few came to be convinced after 
tently to speak, pray or sing, &c., being afraid |this manner, of which I myself, in part, am a 
to be found acting formally in their own wills;|true witness, who not by strength of argu- 
teach made it their work to retire inwardly |ments, or by a particular disquisition of each 
© the measure of grace in themselves, not doctrine, and convincement of my understand- 
“ing only silent as to words, but even abstain-|iny thereby, came to receive and bear witness 
ng from all their own thoughts, imaginations 'of the truth, but by being secretly reached by 


among us to be proselyted, knowing that 
though thousands should be convinced in 
their understandings of all the truths we main- 
tain, yet if they were not sensible of this in- 
ward life, and their souls not changed from 
unrighteousness to righteousness, they could 
add nothing to us. For this is that cement, 
whereby we are joined “as to the Lord.” so 
to one another, and without this none can 
worship with us. Yea, if such should come 
among us, and from that understanding and 
convincement they have of the truth, should 
speak ever so true things, and utter them 
forth with ever so much excellency of speech, 
if this life were wanting, it would not edify 
us at all, but be as “sounding brass, or a tink- 
ling cymbal.” 1 Cor. xiii. 1. 


How to Build Houses.—Build your houses in 
the country, in preference to any place near 
the seacoast. In the country, choose a slope 
rather than a plain to build upon, and where 
the sun can have full access to it, if possible, 
all the day. Be sure (if need be, by effectual 
drainage) that the soil is thoroughly perme- 
able to water. Let no moisture from the soil, 
from any source, be permitted to distill its 
pernicious influences upon the future dwelling 
or its inmates. Let the rooms be large, of 
substantial breadth rather than high, and so 
pierced by windows that the air may have a 
bounteous and free entrance and exit. Let 
fireplaces be built in every room and cham- 
ber,—fireplaces made for real use, not kept 
for show, and not closed with iron plates 
which are to be pierced for air-tight stoves. 
Eschew all furnace heat except for warming 
the entries and corridors. 

Outside the house let there be ample space 
for air and sunlight. One or two trees may 
be permitted to grow near the house, but not 
to overshadow it, for nothing but evil comes 
from too much shade, either of trees or climb- 
ing vines. Both of these may very materi- 
ally prevent the warm rays of the sun from 
reaching and bathing the exterior, or from 
penetrating the interior of the house, which 
they should be allowed to do freely, even in 
the depths of summer. Nothing so deadens 
the atmosphere as the too constant closure of 
the windows, blinds, and curtains, whereby 
light and heat, as well as fresh air, are ex- 
cluded. Every morning let the windows be 
opened widely, so as to drive off the remains 
of foul air that has necessarily accumulated 
from the sleepers during the previous night. 
Every night let a ee of the windows be left 
open, and, if possible, at the top and bottom, 
so that during sleep there may be still a plenty 
of fresh, unbreathed air for the children and 
adults to use. Of course, the amount of space 
thus opened will vary with the season; but 
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often, even during our northern winters, espe- 
cially in a furnace-heated house, a small aper- 
ture, at least, may thus be left. Two or three 
extra blankets only will be needed for any 
coldness thus caused. 

As to the value of fresh air, alike for the 
healthy and the invalid, there seems to exist 
goat doubt in this community. Even the 

ealthy have no real faith in its efficacy as a 
means of giving health. Invalids, almost 
without exception, we have to educate to that 
faith. They have so many doubts about the 
weather. It is too cold, too hot, too windy, 
or too blustering. It is cloudy, or an east 
wind prevails. These and a hundred other 
trivial deviations from perfect weather are 
noted, and the unfortunate invalid quietly 
stays within doors, day after day, to avoid 
them. Nothing is more pernicious, no be- 
havior more unwise. Both invalids and heal- 
thy persons ought to eschew all such views 
as arrant folly. “ Whenever in doubt,” we say 
to our patients, “about going out, always go 
out. Ifa violent storm is raging, to which no 
one would willingly expose himself, then keep 
to the house, but the moment it ceases, seize 
the occasion for exercise out of doors.” “It 
would be better,” said the late John Ware, 
“for everybody, sick and well, to face every 
storm, than to be fearful, as we now usually 
are, of even a trace of foul weather.—Dr. H. 
I. Bowditch. in the Atlantic Monthly. 


An Epistle to Friends coming forth in the 
Ministry. 

Dearly beloved Friends: Whoin your assem- 
blies sometimes feel a testimony for the Lord 
to spring in your hearts, keep your watch in 
the light, that so none stay behind, nor run 
before ; but let all that open their mouths in 
the assemblies of the Lord’s people, do it as 
the oracle of God, in the arising of the eter- 
nal power ; for nothing can beget to God, but 
what comes from the word of life, that lives 
and abides forever; and nothing can refresh, 
strengthen or comfort that which is begotten 
by the word of life, but what springs from 
the same. Therefore, dear Friends, whom 
this concerns, wait diligently, not only to 
know and savour every motion, but also to 
know the appointed time when the motion 
should be brought forth ; so shall what is min- 
istered, if it be but few words, reach, and do 
its service. For this I have learned, that 
though there may be a true motion of the 
power of the Lord, and a true operation 
thereof, yet where there is not a waiting for 
the semen | of what is to be brought forth, 
but instead thereof, coming forth before the 
time, there is an untimely birth; which hurts 
the vessel through which it comes, and the 
hearers are burthened; and the life which 
first moved comes to be oppressed. Aslong 
as any are found walking in this by-path, al- 
though they may find the power of God mov- 
ing in them, yet they never come to be skil- 
ful, nor to divide the word aright; and such 
do not truly grow, but sometimes bring 
forth a mixture, sowing the field with two 
sorts of grain, and wearing a linen and wool- 
len garment. 

Friends, this lieth upon my spirit to all who 
feel the beginning of a testimony spring in 
your hearts, wait diligently in that light, low, 
in stillness and passiveness of spirit, and you 
will come to feel the counsel of the Lord 
sealed to your understandings, and see the 
time when to speak, and when to be silent, 
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and here will be a right increase of your testi- 
mony. When that which is sealed to the 
understanding is offered, retire inward and 
sink down into stillness, and keep in the val- 
ley ; and let all know, that no ministration, 
save that which comes from the life itself, 
from the fresh arisings of the pure power of 
the Lord, availeth any thing; and all minis- 
tering out of this will fade and come to an 
end, in the approaching day of trial. 

And, dear Friends, as the will of the Lord 
is made manifest, yield sincere obedience 
thereto, ifthe requiring be but a few words; 
for I have seen it a dangerous thing to resist 
the motions of God’s power, and have known 
many hours of sorrow for it. In the begin- 
ning of a testimony for the Lord, even in the 
upright heart, great will be the opposition of 
the enemy every way, and where he cannot 
lead to an untimely birth, he wiil endeavour 
to shut up the heart in disobedience or rebel- 
lion, or raise up many fears and doubts, if pos- 
sible to bewilder thesoul. Here I had perish- 
ed, if it had not been for the love and tender 
mercy of the Lord. And so, dear Friends, for 
whose sake I am moved thus to write, when 
a motion is felt, and openings are in the heart, 
sink down in that in which no vain thought 
can be hidden, and stand single and passive. 
The more still, humble and passive thou art, 
who art thus exercised, the motion of life will 
the more show itself, and the power will arise 
and clear thy understanding; and then, in 
that which warmeth thy heart, and moveth 
on thy spirit, enterinto thy service ; and when 
that is done, add not, but sit in the still habi- 
tation, and in humility and passiveness, and 
thou wilt feel the reward of obedience, and 
grow in experience and knowledge, and be 
more and more furnished to every good word 
and work. 

And may the Lord preserve all who are 
thus exercised in this even path, in which they 
will feel strengthened with might in the in- 
ward man, and furnished to serve the Lord. 

And, Friends, when any through want of 
experience err, in running before the power, 
be very tender ; and although there may be 
a savour and judgment in yourselves, and you 
may be burthened, yet beware how you speak 
to ease yourselves, but wait on the Lord there- 
in, to be guided by his counsel ; for some hav- 
ing such a sense, and not discerning wherein 
the miscarriage lay, have run forth in judg- 
ment, and have sometimes hurt, and even de- 
stroyed, or at least have become a stumbling- 
block to such an exercised Friend, and have 
also much hurt themselves. So that not hav- 
ing a true discerning, between the first mov- 
ing cause, which is the power, and that which 
led forth before the power, they have judged 
both, and so have brought a hurt over their 
own souls, through judging the power of the 
Lord ; and this sometimes may extend to hurt 
others. Out of which snare God Almighty 
preserve all, that so one may be a strength to 
another, taking one another by the hand,’and 
saying, “ Let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob ;’ who 
will teach us more and more of his ways; and 
here, in God’s holy mountain, is neither hurt- 
ing nor destroying. 

Given forth through your dear brother, 

CuarLes MARSHALL. 


Who is there amongst men, brought into 
the practical part of true and revealed religion, 
that dare lean to their own understandings ? 


A Wonderful Dome—The dome oft, 
Capitol at Washington is the most ambitigy 
structure in America. It is a hundred gpg 
eight feet higher than the Washington Mong. 
ment at Baltimore, sixty-eight feet 
than that of Bunker Hill, twenty-three fog 
higher than the Trinity Church spire of Ney 
York. It is a vast hollow — of iron 
weighing 8,200,000 pounds. How muchiy 
that? More than four thousand tong) 
about the weight of seventy thousandsfal] 
grown people ; or about equal to a th 
laden coal cars, which, holding four tong 
apiece, would reach two miles and a half. Dj. 
rectly over your heads is a figure in 
“ America,” weighing 14,985 pounds. The 
pressure of the iron dome upon its piers and 
pillars is 13,477 pounds to the square foot, 
St. Peter’s presses nearly 20,000 pounds more 
to the square foot, and St. Genevieve, at Paris 
66,000 pounds more. It would require.to 
crush the supports of our dome a pressure of 
775,280 pounds to the square foot. The cost 
was about $1,160,000. The new wings cost 
about $6,500,000. The architect has a 
for rebuilding the old central part of the 
tol and enlarging the Park, which will cost 
about $3,200,000. 


~ Childhood’s Trust.—“I asked God to take 
care of Johnny, and then I went to sleep!” 
said a little boy, giving an account of his wan- 
dering in the woods. How touching! 
childhood! Let me sit at thy feet, and learn 
of thee! How dost thou rebuke me, with thy 
simple faith and earnest love! 


——__so__—— 


We think too much that external facts and 
circumstances govern happiness. 
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FOURTH MONTH 17, 1869. 


The assembling of a Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, wherever situated, must awaken fee 
ings of anxiety and concern in every member 
who rightly comprehends the responsibility 
attached to the position such a body holds ia 
the Society, and the momentous character of 
the service it is called on to perform. Ifits 
rightly gathered, and the members properly 
trained for taking part in its business, by 
having submitted to the heart changing ha 
tisms of the Holy Spirit, whereby their spirit 
ual faculties have been restored to life, and 
made sensitive to the monitions of the b 
Shepherd of the sheep, He will preside over 
the assembly, direct and enable them to lead 
the flock onward in the way of his requiring, 
so that while edifying each other in love, they 
may availingly labor for the extension of the 
kingdom of righteousness and peace. 

The review of the condition of the subor 
dinate branches, as exhibited by their replies 
to the several queries, is a serious en gagement; 
calling for that spirit of discernment which 
alone can fully unveil the strength or weak 
ness of different parts of the body, and the 
clothing of humility and right judgment whieh 
qualify to administer appropriate counsel, 
to carry into effect the measures that may 
seen to be necessary. Beside the regular 
routine of business, there will frequently come 
up subjects nearly affecting the interests 
well-being of the members, for the right maa 
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agement and disposal of which, nothing can 
prepare the meeting but so seeking as to ob- 
iain the bestowal of that wisdom which is 
from above, and which is “first pure, then 
ble, gentle and easy to be entreated, 
nt of mercy and good fruits, without parti- 
slity and without hypocrisy.” re 

In the present condition of our religious 
Society, there is a loud and imperative call on 
sll who are capable of estimating correctly 
the true origin and character of what is going 
on within its borders, especially on those who 
sre engaged in conducting its movements, to 
humble themselves as in the dust, to confess 
the many and grievous departures from the 
strait and narrow way cast up for Friends to 
walk in, and to seek for ability to supplicate 
svailingly to the alone Helper of his people, 
to arise, rebuke the destroyer, and “turn the 
hearts of the people back again” to his self- 
denying religion, in which our forefathers 
were established and found safety. 

It is cause for mourning that two Yearly 
Meetings of Friends on this continent stand 
isolated, and because of the course they have 
rapectively believed to be right for them to 
pursue, in order to bear testimony to the 
truth and against error, are no longer holding 
epistolary intercourse with the other co-ordi- 
vate bodies. This however, under present 
circumstances, may contribute to their safety, 
and incite them to a more fervent reliance on 
almighty guidance and power. But the more 
affecting cause for sorrow is, that members 
and meetings in various places, under the in- 
fluence of an unhealthy excitement, are re- 
jecting testimonies and principles ever held 
dear by consistent Friends, mixing with other 
religious denominations in their, so cailed, re- 
ligious forms and exercises,* and denouncing 
































* Friends in England first set the example of opening 
their meeting-houses to ministers of other denomina- 
tions: how fully the natural consequences have followed 
smong our members in the West, the following extracts 
a correspondence of the Herald of Peace will 






Md mo. Ist, 1869. Kansas, Ist mo. 18th, “ The Metho- 
tits have been holding meetings here, in which Friends 
lave participated, whivh has a tendency to awaken the 
lkewarm and arouse the careless.” 

3d mo. Ist, 1869. Lynngrove, 2d mo. 6th, 1869: 
“The Friends of Lyndville Preparative Meeting held a 
wrival meeting this winter, in their meeting-house in 
that village, and invited those of other denominations to 
Mrticipate with them, putting away all prejudice and all 
telarian views, and joining in one band against the com- 
ton enemy of our soul’s peace. The meeting progressed 
‘0 good satisfaction to its close, for two weeks, and as a 
result of combined effort, with the Lord’s help, against 
Satan's kingdom, over forty souls were converted from 
the power of darkness to the light of Christ.” 

$d mo, 8th. Onarga, Ill., 3d mo. 8th. M. W.P.,a 
wivister and bis companion were present at the Monthly 
Meeting “§. P., brother to M. W. P., who is a member of 
lt Methodist Society, was in company with them. Their 
Company was acceptable to us.” 

Ellwood Monthly Meeting, 3d mo. 8th: ‘* Our circle is 
‘tsion of Methodists, Cumberland Presbyterians and 
Finds, all working harmoniously together, beld alter- 
a our meeting-house and Yankee Point School- 






















Martinsville, Ohio, 3d mo. Ist, 1869: “ A large meet- 
7 was held at 3 o'clock on First-day, for all classes. 
Some members of other denominations were accept- 
ty hear in exhortation.” 

lawisville, Indiana, 2d mo. 26th, 1869: “J. J., a min- 
from Walnut Ridge, attended a protracted meeting 
the United Brethren at New Lisbon, in this vicinity, 
before last. She was with them two days and 
Bights, and was engaged in the ministry largely, to 

Mtisfaction of Friends present, and others. i 
Ythis Monthly Meeting and the United Brethren have been 


ing since the past year, with the best of feeling 
doth sides.” 
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or setting at naught some of the indispensable 
characteristics of Quakerism. 

Can any who love our religious Society, 
who know the verity of its principles, the 
gospel authority of its “testimonies,” and who 
feel the requisitions of Divine Grace in their 
hearts, to walk consistent therewith, be other- 
wise affected in contemplating these depar- 
tures, than with self-abasement, with blushing 
and confusion of face for our ingratitude and 
revolt? Does not a sincere prayer spring up 
that those in the different Yearly Meetings 
who rightly discern the signs of the times, 
and are clothed as with sackcloth and ashes 
therefor, may be confirmed in their faith, 
and strengthened with might in the inner 
man, to maintain the testimony of Truth 
against the many innovations of the day, and 
be enabled at length to bring their meetings 
to declare, not merely in words but by deeds, 
their determination to “ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and to walk therein.’ 

Not only are there these departures from 
doctrines and testimonies, but how languid in 
the divine life, how barren of the fruits of the 
Spirit, how saturated with the spirit of the 
world, are very many of those who profess to 
be old fashioned Friends, and are convinced 
there is no better way to the kingdom, than 
that in which their forefathers trod. So that 
there is no room for any portion of the Socie- 
ty to boast, or to oo itself from a just 
share of the blame and humiliation belonging 
to the whole. As any are favoured with a 
correct sense of these things, and are sincere- 
ly desirous to aid in bringing about a reforma- 
tion, they will find it their duty to stand un- 
flinchingly for the faith as held by Friends in 
the beginning, and to let it be seen, they are 
not ashamed to be known, by their life, their 
appearance and their conversation, that they 
are of those whom the world has in scorn 
called Quakers. But in proportion as this is 
the fruit of the Spirit, and not the product of 
education merely, there will be an accompa- 
nying clothing of christian love, prompting to 
apply every means, rightly authorized, for 
maintaining the truth and rebuking error, in 
the meekness and gentleness of Him who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost, 
and willingly laid down his life to redeem re- 
bellious man. 

There is a counterfeit charity which blinds 
the spiritual eye to the judgment of Truth, 
and covers up with a mantle of spurious love, 
the sin as well as the sinner. But heavenly 
charity seeks to rescue the wrong-doer from 
the evil of his ways, that he may not suffer 
eternal loss, and while “it rejoiceth not in in- 
iquity but rejoiceth in the truth, it beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” Clothed in this invul- 





Bloomingdale, Ind., 3d mo. Ist: “A meeting for the 
youth was held in the evening, and was a time which 
will live in the recollection of many. Young hearts 
were touched and tendered under the precious influence 
of the Holy Spirit, and mourning, and weeping, and cries 
for mercy were heard from burdened souls for the first time 
in our meeting-house, and thanks be to God who giveth 
the victory through Jesus Christ our Lord, some were 
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nerable panoply, the humble disciple of the 
Prince of Peace endureth hardness as a 
soldier, striving earnestly but lawfully, for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, and com- 
mends himself and his cause to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God, by being “gen- 
tle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meek- 
ness instructing those who oppose themselves, 
if God pervandenture will give them repent- 
ance, to the acknowledging of the truth.” 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will convene 
next week, and we doubt not that many of its 
members, in looking towards it, feel the weight 
of responsibility resting on them, and have 
poured out their fervent petitions to the Pre- 
server of his people, that He would condescend 
to crown the assembly with his life-giving pre- 
sence, and be “a spirit of judgment to those 
who sit in judgment, and strength to them 
who turn the battle to the gate.” A band of 
wise men, and strong men, filled its foremost 
ranks in years gone by ; men quick of under- 
standing in the fear of the Lord, who hesita- 
ted not, when it was required, to speak the 
truth, boldly but in love, and whose gifts and 
graces exerted an influence for good through- 
out the whole Society. Having served their 
generation according to the wiil of God, they 
have entered into their rest, leaving a precious 
legacy in their example of devotion to the 
cause of Christ, their fearlessness in advocating 
the truth, and their conscientious opposition 
to all change in the doctrines and testimonies 
which Friends have held from the beginning. 
The cause of truth has not changed, the call 
to engage in its support has not died away. 
The ability for the work, and the preparation 
for engaging in it, remain the same. There 
are, we believe, not a few who have been and 
now are training for standard and burden 
bearers, whose hearts are in the work, and 
long to serve the Master faithfully. May 
many more be added to these, and all be so 
clothed with humility and christian love, as 
to labor harmoniously for Truth’s honor, and 
hasten the day, when we as a people ma 
know the word of the Lord fulfilled: “I will 
seek that which was lost ; and bring in 
that which was driven away, and will bind 
up that which was broken, and will strength- 
en that which was sick; but I will destro 
the fat and the strong; I will feed them wit 
judgment.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forsien. — Much political excitement continues in 
Spain, and apprehensions are felt that the exasperation 
of party feeling will result io an outbreak. A band of 
600 Carlisis attacked the town of Leo de Urgel, in the 
Pyrenees, but were repulsed. Fears are entertained 
tbat the Carlists will soon attempt a general rising, and 
the government is taking every precaution to prevent it. 
It is stated that Ferdinand, of Portugal, positively de- 
clines the crown of Spain. Permission has been granted 
for the introduction into Spain of Protestant books 
printed in foreign languages. Additional supplies of 
artillery and cavalry are demanded for the suppression 
of the rebellion in Cuba. 

In the French Senate the defensive measures proposed 
by the government were generally approved. Marshall 
Neil said it was the duty of the country in time of peace 
to secure its safety. Lavalette declared it was the policy 
of France to maintain resolutely a dignified peace. 


made to praise bis holy name, through the pardon of/Three public meetings in Paris, on the 8th inst., were 


their sins, and to ask that others might come to the 
fountain that has been opened to the house of David, 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and un- 
cleanness.” 

Similar information is to be found in almost every 
number of this periodical, showing the general preva- 


dispersed by the police, and many arrests were made. 
The Austrian government has resolved to reduce the 
army and postpone the call for recruits on the ground 
of economy. 
The Pope's jubilee was celebrated at Rome on the 
11th with great splendor. In the evening the city was 


lence of this “co-operation,” in meetings, mission and/illuminated. Pardons were granted to s large number 


union schools. 


of persons, political offenders and others. 
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In the House of Commons the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer bas submitted the annual budget. The expen- 
ditures of the present fiscal year are estimated at £68,- 
250,000, not including those consequent upon the 
Abyssinian war. The revenues are estimated at £73,- 
000,000. The whole cost of the Abyssinian war was 
about £9,000,000, and the country had still £4,000,000 
to pay on thia account, which would be covered by the 
expected surplus of revenue. Earl Russell bas intro- 
duced a bill into the House of Lords, authorizing the 
creation of a life peerage. Earl Granville announced 
that the Hudson Bay Company had agreed to cede its 
territorial rights in British North America to the crown, 
on the terms proposed. In the House of Commons, a 
member has proposed to extend the Church disestablish- 
ment to England and Scotland. 

Rio Janeiro advices state that Puarantros, the Bra- 
zilian commissioner to Paraguay, had arrived at Asun- 
cion and was endeavoring to bring the war to a close. 
He had made propositions of peace to the Paraguayans 
on the following conditions. The independence of Para- 
guay shall not be impaired ; the freedom of navigation 
of the Rio Paraguay and De La Plata shall be guaran- 
teed, and Paraguay to renounce ber claims to a portion 
of the Chaco territory, and the province of Malto Grosso. 
The latest advices from Rio Janeiro state that the Allies 
were preparing to send an expediiion of twelve thou- 
sand men from Asuncion into the interior of Paraguay 
in search of Lopez. 

- Late Havana dispatches state that the rebels are leav- 
ing the jurisdiction of Sagua la Grande. The country 
is again becoming quiet in that part of Cuba. It is re- 
ported that a column of the Spanish troops, while acting 
asa convoy from Santa Cruz to Puerto Principe, was 
defeated by the rebels under Quisada, and the convoy 
captured. The burning of settlements and farms in the 
interior, is still being carried on by the rebels. 

A large meeting of the conservative members of Par- 
liament was held in London on the 12th inst. Disraeli 
was present and made a speech, in which he indicated 
the future policy of the party in the Irish Church ques- 
tion, and announced several amendments which would 
be proposed by the opposition to the bill now pending 
in the House of Commons. One, to the effect that all 
grants made to the Irish Church since the reformation, 
are to remain intact, and that glebe lands be retained 
by their present holders without purchase. 

London.—Consols, 93§. U.S. 5-20's, 839. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 124d¢.; Orleans, 12§d. 
Sales of the day 12,000 bales. California white wheat, 
9s. 4d. No. 2 red western, 8s. 8d. a 8s. 10d. per 100 Ibs. 

Uniten States.—The first session of the 41st Con- 
gress closed on the 10th inst. Three days before the 
adjvurnment President Grant sent a message to Con- 
gress urging the importance of restoring the rebellious 
States to their proper relations to the country at an 
early day, and suggesting that an election in Virginia 
would conduce to this result, and intimating that if the 
revised constitution of Mississippi was again submitted 
to the people it migh: probably be accepted. The Pre- 
sident’s propositions were favorably received, and an 
act passed providing for the submission to a popular 
vote in Virginia, Mississippi and Texas, of the constitu- 
tions framed by the reconstruction conventions of those 
States. The act requires that the three States in ques- 
tion shall ratify the fifteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as a condition of readmis- 
sion into the Union. The bill to amend the judicial 
system, which finally passed both Houses, enacts that 
the Sepreme Court sball hereafter consist of the Chief 
Justice of the United States and eight associate justi- 
ces, and six of whom shall constitute a quorum. The 
Indian appropriation bill, as adopted by both Houses, 
omits all the amendments moved in the Senate, based 
on treaties made by the Indian Peace Commissioners, 
and contains in their stead an appropriation placing 
$2,000,000 at the disposl of the President, to be used 
for the purpose of keeping peace on the plains this sum- 
mer. 

The President has called an extra session of the 
Senate for the 12th inst., to act upon the nomination of 
public officers. 

ia.—Mortality last week, 290. Of consump- 
‘tion, 47; scarlet fever, 14; inflammation of the lungs, 

24; old age, 13. 

Miscellaneous.—Among the nominations which have 
been confirmed by the Senate, was that of Charles M. 
Wilder, a colored freedmen, for the office of Postmaster 
at Columbia, S.C. This is the first confirmation by the 
Senate of any one who was previously a slave. 

At the recent election in Connecticat, Jewell, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, received 45,498 votes, 
and English, the Democratic candidate, 44,687. The 
Republicans have mejorities in both branches of the 
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Legislature, thus securing the ratification of the fifteenth 
constitutional amendment by that State. At the Rhode 
Island election the Republicans polled nearly two-thirds 
of the entire vote. 

On the 7th inst. a fire broke out in the Yellow Jacket 
mine at Gold Hill, Nevada. It extended to some of the 
adjacent workiogs, and was attended with a fearful loss 
of life, at least forty miners having perished in the 
flames. It appears that the timber works in the shafte 
and cuttings of the mine took fire in some unexplained 
way. 

The population of France during the last five quin- 
quennial periods was as follows: 1846, 35,400,486; 
1851, 35,783,206; 1857, 36,039,364; 1861, 37,382,225, 
and 1866, 38,067,094. 

It is stated that only fifty miles of the Central Pacific 
Railroad tract remain to be laid. 

President Grant has sent to the Senate a great num- 
ber of nominations to be confirmed. Among them 
Andrew G. Curtin, ex-governor of Pennsylvania, as 
Minister to Russia ; Ebenezer D. Bassett, of Philadelphia, 
as Minister to Hayti; J. Lothrop Motley, as Minister to 
Eogland, and John Jay, as Minister to Austria. KE. D. 
Bassett is the first colored man ever appointed by our 
government to a diplomatic post. J. A. Clay, of Louis- 
iana, who has been nominated as Minister and Consul- 
General for the United States at Liberia, is also a 
colored man. 

In the Indiana Legislature a resolution has been 
adopted postponing action on the fifteenth amendment 
until the 11th of next month. A majority are in favor 
of ratification, but the Democratic members will not 
allow a vote to be taken. 

The Denver News furnishes the following statistics of 
the State of Colorado, for 1868. Acres of wheat, 7410; 
corn, 10,834; Oats and barley, 3709; potatoes, 1966: 
total land in cultivation, 23,919 acres. The yield of 
wheat averaged 28 bushels per acre, corn 25 bushels, 
barley and oats 35, and potatoes 100. The value of the 
farm products is put down at $2,683,840, 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 12th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 133}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 116}; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 113%; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 105}. Superfine State flour, $5.60 a 
$6; extra State, $6.15 a $6.60; shipping Ohio, $6.10 
a $6.75; St. Louis brands, $7.30 a $12.75; Southern 
$6.50 a $13. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.47 ; white 
Califoruia, $1.60 a $1.65; amber Michigan, $1.70 a 
$1.75 white ditto, $2. Barley, $2. Oats, 77 a 78 cts. 
Rye, $1.40. Western mixed corn, 87 a 89 cts.; yellow, 
90 a 92 cts. Uplands cotton, 284 cts.; Orleans, 29 a 
29} cts. Philade/phia.—Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75; 
extra, $6 a $6.50; finer brands, $7 a $10. Red wheat, 
$1.60 a $1.65; amber, $1.70 a $1.80; No. 1, spring 
wheat, $1.45. Rye, $1.45. Mixed western corn, 86 cts.; 
yellow, 88 cts. Western oats, 73 a 75 cts. Olover- 
seed, $9.25a $9.75. Timothy, $3.50 a $3.62. Flaxseed, 
$2.65. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle reached 
about 1600 head. Extra sold at 10a 10} cts.; fair to 
good, 8 a 9} cts., and common 6 a 7} cts. per lb. gross. 
About 9000 sheep sold at 7 a 9} cts. per lb. gross, and 
4000 hogs at $14 a $15.75 per 100 lbs. net. Chicago.— 
No. 1 wheat, $1.14 a $1.17; No. 2, $1.06. Oats, 514 
cts. Corn, 51} cts. St. Louis —Choice wheat, $1.75 a 
$1.90; good, $1.40 a $1.60; No. 1 spring wheat, $1.18; 
No. 2, $1.12. Corn, 59 a 60 cts. Oats, 634 a 66 cts. 
Barley, $2.10. Rye, $1.20 a $1.23. Cincinnati.—No. 1 
wheat, $1.44; No. 2, $1.34. Corn, 64a 65 cts. Oats, 
70 cts. Rye, $1.40. Baltimore.—Good to choice red 
wheat, $2.10 a $2.25. White corn, 82 a 85 cts.; yellow 
86 cts. Prime oats, 75 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jos. Armfield, Agt., England, 10s., vol. 
42, and Sam’! Alexander, Sam’! J. Alexander, Wm. 
Bingham, Chas. E. Boone, Samuel Bradburn, Mary A. 
Bowman, Edw’d Beale, Robert Clark, Enoch Halden, 
Jno. Hodgkin, Jonathan Harris, Sam’l Hope, Reuben 
Harvey, Jas. Kenway, Wm. McCheane, Daniel Pickard, 
Sam’! Pickard, Chas. Peckover, John S. Swithenbank, 
Holman Sheppard, Elizabeth Thwaite, Jane Wright, 
Edward Watkins and Lucy W. Walker, 10s. each, vol. 
42; for John G. Richardson, 10s., to No. 35, vol. 42 ; for 
Walter Morris, 163. 4d., to No. 52, vol. 42; for Thomas 
Ashby, Wm. Elcock, Wm. Graham, and Jobn Horni- 
man, £1 each, vols. 41 and 42; for Elizabeth Dale, and 
Foster Green, £1 19s. each, vols. 40, 41, and 42; and 
for Wm. Wilson, £2, 10s., to No. 52, vol. 41. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee to superintend 
the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in Phila- 
delphia on Seventh-day, the 17th inst., at 2.30 P. a. 

Samust Mora, Clerk. 


The Teachers’ Association will meet at 820 wo 
street, on Fourth-day the 21st inst., at 74 P. u, 

Among other exercises, Francis F. King is 
to speak on Education in the South, and Pliny Bam, 
Chase on recent discoveries in Science. 

Teachers and Friends interested are invited to Attend, 


N. G. Macomszr, Secretary 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYs. 


Wanted, a well qualified Friend as Principal, and gy 
experienced man or woman teacher as first assistant, 
Applications may be made to 
Samuel Bettle, No. 149 North Tenth §, 
Wow. Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh St, 
Edward Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St, 
Jos. Walton, No. 413 Walnut St, 


NOTICE. 
The Sixth Annual Meeting of “ Friends’ A 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the Relief of Colored 
Freedmen,” will be held in Arch Street meeting 
in this city, on Second-day evening, 19th inst., at half 
past seven o'clock. 
All Friends interested are invited to attend. 


Joun B. Garrett, Secretary, 


Philada., 4th mo. 1869. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 
The Summer Session of the School will commence og 
the 3d of Fifth month. Parents and others 
to send children as pupils, will please make an 
application to Cuas. J. ALLEN, Superintendent, (address 
Street Road P. O0., Chester county, Pa.,) or to 
Suarpuess, No. 304 Arch street, Philada, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR PRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPHIL) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. Wortsing- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Canrsn, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Stree, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board, 


Mararep, at Friends’ Meeting at Stillwater, 3d month 
31st, 1869, Witt1aM, son of Benjamin and Mary Hoyle, 
to Hannan W., daughter of Robert and Jane Plummer, 
all of Stillwater, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


Digp, at his residence in Marple, Delaware Co., Pa, 
on the 13th ult., Gzorcs B. ALLEN, in the 65th yearof 
bis age, a member of Springfield Particular, aod Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. From early life this dear Friend 
had been a diligent attender of all his religious meee 
ings, not allowing his worldly affairs to interfere with 
his duty in this respect, and was careful to bring up his 
family in the same practice. It was also his practiceto 
spend a portion of each day in the attentive perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures, and in silent meditation thereon. 
Though naturally of an active temperament, he believed 
it right to keep bis worldly affairs in much moderation; 
and in endeavoring to obey the command, “ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of heaven and the righteousness thereof,” 
he experienced the fulfilment of the accompanying pro- 
mise, “all things needful shall be added unto you.” 
Having thus endeavored to serve his divine 
whilst in bealth, he was not forsaken by him when over 
taken by disease, but was enabled, with meekness and 
patience, to pass through a long period of bodily suffer- 
ing, which was at times almost beyond endurance, for 
years rendering it seldom possible to sleep more than aa 
hour at a time, accepting it as a means intended for 
his sanctification and preparation for the final change. 
His appeals to the throne of grace for strength and 
to bear his sufferings, were frequent and fervent; 
when a little relief was afforded, his thankfulness was 
great. Though often desirous to be released, he was 
anxious to abide his allotted time with patience. As 
bis sufferings increased, and the time of his release drew 
near, he often expressed his desire that he might be 
prepared, feeling that he had nothiog of himself to.rely 
upon—notbing but the mercy of his Saviour; and that 
His sustaining arm was felt to be underneath, was 
evinced by his frequently repeating the lines, 

“ Awake, asleep, at home, abroad, 

I am surrounded still with God.” 
His close was peaceful ; and we doubt not that through 
unmerited mercy, he bas been permitted to enter that 
city, not one of whose inhabitants can say, “| ameick: 
RAR AAR RAR ARR nnn nn 0.8... rrr 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 
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